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76-9-1 


76-9-3 


Call to order 

The meeting was called to order at 2:00 p.m. Dr. O'Brien advised that the 
first part of the meeting was a "closed session" and he asked all observers 
to leave the meeting until the first item had been dealt with. 


OPEN SESSION 


Approval of Minutes 


It was pointed out that Prof. J. Locke and Prof. M. Hogben should have 
been included in the list of members present in the minutes of the Senate 
meeting of September 24, 1976. 


It was also noted that the words "graduate programme in general" in the 
third and fourth lines of the third complete paragraph on page 9 of the 
minutes should be changed to "graduate course." 


IT WAS MOVED BY MR. RENNIE, SECONDED BY MR. 
MATHEWSON, THAT THE MINUTES OF THE SENATE MEETING 
OF SEPTEMER 24, 1976, AS CORRECTED, BE APPROVED. 


- MOTION CARRIED - 


76-9-4 


76-9-5 


76-9-6 


76-9-7 


Chairman's Remarks 


At the request of Dr. O'Brien, Senate agreed that the Chairman's Remarks 
be delayed until we come to item VIII on the agenda "The Organization of 
Science at Concordia." 


Question Period 


Responding to a question concerning enrollment statistics, Dr. O'Brien 
advised that these were not available for this meeting but hopefully they 
would be for the Senate meeting scheduled for October 29, 1976. They 
would be in written form and distributed at the time of the meeting. 


He advised also that the revised Capital Budget for 1976/77 would be 
available at some point during the present Fall Term. The documentation 
involved has been somewhat sidetracked because of the Government change 
in timetable which gives priority to the 1977/78 budget. 


Concerning a question on the possibility of a strike by $.G.W. Library 
employees, Dr. O'Brien stated that negotiations are going on during the 
week prior to the date scheduled for the strike to begin and he trusted that 
the matter would get resolved during that time. Some of the details as they 
appear in the Georgian are not accurate and perhaps give an exaggerated 
impression of the differences that do remain. 


Reports from Councils, etc. 


Dean Verschingel advised that there was an article in the Montreal Star last 
Monday on a project carried out by one of the Science students who was 
involved in work in Guatemala following the recent earthquake. The student 
has produced a report along with a set of slides, and a presentation is 
expected to take place within the next two or three weeks to which all 
members of Senate are invited in order to see the type of work which our 
students are capable of producing on their own. 


With respect to the Procedures and Controls for Honours Programmes 
(DOC-US-76-9-D1), Dr. O'Brien explained that this document was the 
codification of decisions concerning Honours programme administration 
which Senate took last Spring. It was being tabled at this point for the 
record and for the information of Senate. 


Appointments 


IT WAS MOVED BY MR. BUSHE, SECONDED BY MR. TORRENS, 
THAT THE NOMINATIONS OF THE STEERING COMMITTEE, THE 
CURRICULUM COORDINATING COMMITTEE, AND THE 
PRIORITIES AND RESOURCE ALLOCATION COMMITTEE, 
(DOC-US-76-9-D14) BE APPROVED. 


- MOTION CARRIED - 


76-9-8 


Priority Business .The Organization of Science at Concordia University 


Dr. O'Brien advised that in the opening remarks he wished to summarize 
the background of this particular issue, to point out what the responsibility 
of Senate is in connection with the issue and at the same time to prepare a 
way in which Senate might go about considering this topic. He would then 
like to say something about the overall aspects which should be drawn to 
the attention of Senate. 


This agenda item had its origins as a question in the merger agreements that 
established Concordia and Dr. O'Brien reminded Senators that at the time of 
the merger there were established University-wide Faculties in Commerce 
and Administration, and in Engineering. At this point we have a third 
University-wide Faculty in Fine Arts which was added in the first year 
following the merger. With respect to Arts, the merger determined that there 
should be two separate operations. 


In Science, the same level of agreement was not reached as with other areas. 
In fact, there was conflicting views in the negotiations on the viability and 
desirability of having one or two operations in Science. The merger 
agreement largely maintained the status quo in Science, that is, two separate 
operations were maintained, one in a Sir George Williams Faculty of 
Science and the other in a Loyola Faculty of Arts and Science. Another part 
of the status quo maintained was that there be one set of Graduate 
programmes, which are the existing programmes. 


However, in addition to maintaining the status quo, two actions were 
required and were to be report after the merger. One was to be establishment 
of a single set of honours programmes and the second was to be a study on 
the feasibility of a single Faculty of Science. Dr. O'Brien pointed out that at 
the time of the merger both Sir George Williams and Loyola were in 
complete accord that Arts should not be merged and that there should 
continue to be two separate Arts operations. This was not necessarily 
forever and ever, but as with all of the merger agreements, for as far ahead 
as one could look from the establishment of the merger. 


As to subsequent events, the merger was delayed for one year so that any 
dates. mentioned in the merger agreements should be postponed for one 
year. In 1974/75, studies were not produced by the Science departments, 
the University itself was preoccupied with other aspects of the merger, and 
the problems of responding to the OSF document took up a good deal of 
energy in that particular year. Towards the end of 1974/75, Dr. O'Brien 
convened a meeting of all the Science faculty and he asked the Deans at that 
point to bring the departments together, and for the departments to produce 
reports on the issues and to report by November 1975. While some reports 
were produced they really didn't come to grips with the issues and this stage 
didn't accomplish much. Consequently, in January 1976, Dr. O'Brien 
instructed Prof. Bordan to study the issues, to meet with the parties most 
directly concerned, and to prepare a report. The report was completed in 
June 1976, and referred to Faculty Councils, and as of this meeting- to 


Senate, for reactions and opinions on the analysis and proposals contained 
therein. 


Concerning the responsibilities of Senate with respect to this issue, Dr. 
O'Brien listed the following recommendations from Prof. Bordan's report 
(DOC-US-76-7-D 14) on which he suggested Senate has a major 
responsibility to react and to recommend: Recommendations 1, 5, 6, 13, 
14, 16, and 18. Dr. O'Brien advised that those recommendations which are 
not listed have to do primarily either with personnel or questions of space 
where the primary responsibility lies with the Board of Governors, rather 
than with Senate. While Senate was perfectly free to recommend in these 
areas, Dr. O'Brien wished to make the distinction between the two groups 
of recommendations, where with respect to the first group Senate has a 
responsibility to make recommendations, and with respect to the second 
group there is an opportunity rather than an obligation for Senate to make 
recommendations, if it wishes to do so. He proposed the following order 
for Senate to deal with these questions, grouping those recommendations 
which are related: Recommendations 16 and 18; 1; 13 and 14; 5 and 6; 7; 8, 
9, 10, 11 and 12; 15; 2, 3, and 4; and 17. 


With respect to the context of the decision which is now before Senate, Dr. 
O'Brien advised that the remarks he intended to make are apart from strictly 
academic considerations. 


Concerning questions of costs, there may be some savings in merging the 
Science Faculties, but he did not think that that was the primary issue with 
which we are involved. Savings are likely to be few and in particular, since 
it is not the purpose of the operation to reduce personnel and the bulk of 
costs are tied up in personnel, there is a limited scope for making budgetary 
savings out of a merger. The important question to be asked regarding 
resources is, given the existing resources for Science, can a more effective 
use be made of those resources by a different form of organization? Would 
a merged Faculty be able to do more things or the same things better? More 
importantly, Dr. O'Brien stated that whereas we do not intend to save 
resources with a merger, we will certainly not be able to develop two 
separate operations to some higher level. 


With respect to space, Dr. O'Brien advised that Science in Concordia has 
more space than the Government norms provide. It is in the University's 
interest to Justify as much space for Science as we possibly can because the 
more space we can justify under the norms, the better off we are in total, 
which does not take space from anyone else. Also, there have been 
suggestions that one way or another, we may end up concentrating all 
Science on one campus or the other. He emphasized that there was no way 
we could do that and even if we end up reducing the total amount of space 
for Science over the two campuses, we will be unable to build any 
significant amount of new specialized laboratory space for Science. The 
University does not have money of its own for that purpose and is not likely 
to get money approved in Quebec to rebuild on one campus facilities that are 
already available on the other. Therefore, we are inevitably going to have a 


two-campus operation which undoubtedly is going to pose a significant 
number of operating problem for Science people. 


Senate must also be made aware of the external credibility of two small 
separate Science operations. In particular we must be aware of the fact that 
both the Department of Education and OSF are extraordinarily dubious of 
the feasibility of running two small Science operations. In addition, the 
University's request to Quebec for better financing in general is now 
entering a new phase. Substantially, we are at the end of the cost of the 
merger chapter and we are still going to find that we are desperately 
underfinanced, that we now have a two million annual deficit and are still 
several millions of dollars underfinanced relative to the next lowest 
university in the Province. There is also a need for us to respond reasonably 
quickly to the programme possibilities that are opened to us by the OSF 
report. 


Finally, we must consider the probable enrollment drop in the 1980's and 
the need to get our total University organizational house in order. 


Dr. O'Brien suggested that Senate should not fee under an obligation to vote 
on the matter today, but should rather discuss the pressing issue of 
organization at the Faculty and departmental level and the special case of 
Computer Science without actually coming to a vote on any of them today. 


Prof. Bordan expressed the feeling that the debate ought not to be on his 
report but rather on the responses which really pick up the points in his 
report. He did not intend to take Senate through his report and he was 
grateful that he has not been drawn into the debate since its publication. He 
was also going to make a strong attempt to resist wading into the debate and 
by the same token, he hoped that people would not attempt to draw him into 
the debate. This did not mean that he was not prepared to answer questions 
of fact, nor indeed to enter the debate should someone table facts that are 
clearly wrong. He expressed the hope that the debate would clarify his own 
thinking on areas where he was unclear and where the report reflects the 
multiplicity of possibilities so that at the end he would be in a position to 
vote intelligently. 


In presenting the report from the Loyola Faculty of Arts and Science 
(DOC-US-76-9-D3 and US-76-9-D6), Dean Breen stated that he almost felt 
the way he did twenty-five or thirty years ago when he represented Loyola 
on the inter-university debating team and debated against McGill University. 
He could still remember winning a debate by using expressions such as "I 
have become intoxicated by the exuberance of the verbosity of my worthy 
opponents, however, not by the profundity of their wisdom." The debate 
was won not so much by the quality or substance that was presented but 
more on the points that he was able to score. He hoped that the debate that 
we were about to undertake was not going to come as a result of verbal 
points that we are able to score; that we would be able to have a very fruitful 
discussion; that an evolution may take place; and that we would be able to 
come to a solution which is going to be for the good of Concordia 
University. 


He stated that Concordia is a unique institution in that he did not know of 
any other University in North America where two institutions of higher 
learning, of practically the same size, and with very long traditions, entered 
into a marriage forced upon them by external forces. He admitted that even 
though we have been forced into this merger, sometimes wisdom or new 
insights come as a consequence of having been cornered. While we may 
not, a priori, see the benefits post factum, we sometimes see the real 
benefits to a solution imposed upon us from external sources. 


He emphasized that the Loyola component of the merger obviously went 
through a great amount of debate and discussions and while concessions 
were made on both sides, the one thing that was uppermost in the minds of 
those from the Loyola component of the merger was that they would give in 
on so many things to make sure that it would be possible for us to have a 
structure whereby the disciplines that we had in the humanities, the natural 
sciences, and the social sciences, would be kept within the one structure of 
a Loyola Faculty of Arts and Science. Even though there was an agreement 
that a study would be made of the feasibility of joining departments, 
especially in Science, it was not in our minds that this be done by way of 
surgery to the Loyola Faculty of Arts and Science. This was one of the most 
important elements that the Loyola component wanted to preserve in the 
merger. 


With respect to the proposal from the Loyola Arts and Science Faculty 
(DOC-US-76-9-D3 and US-76-9-D6), this has come about as a-result of the 
experience during the past three years. We are no longer two independent 
institutions vying for a greater share of the University budget that may come 
from Quebec. We now have a single University and it is extremely 
important that we develop a structure that will reflect what this University is 
all about. As a result of having to deal with countless problems over the past 
three years, it has become increasingly evident to him that we must develop 
a structure which would facilitate the removal of so many obstacles that are 
really hampering the development of this University. 


The structure should be such that first of all, it develops a Concordia 
mentality. We are all part of the same community and we must develop a 
structure in such a way so that a growth in one section of the University 
should be seen as a positive sign for the whole University. The present 
three or four-sided breach must be healed through a structure which would 
gradually eliminate the unhealthy type of rivalry and politiking which would 
continue to go on in Concordia University. This structure must facilitate the 
maximum use of our resources for our graduate and undergraduate 
programmes. It would hardly need to be emphasized at this point that the 
present structure does not permit the maximum use of our resources for the 
benefit of the University. 


It should facilitate the development of new programmes to respond to the 
needs of the anglophone community of Montreal. By all means we must 
continue to strengthen our disciplined departments for the benefit of those 
students who, during their stay at Concordia, should decide to continue 


their academic life in graduate school. But we must be aware that 80% of 
our students in the Arts and in the Sciences do not go on to graduate work 
in their discipline, and that we must have a structure which would facilitate 
the development of new programmes to answer the needs of these students 
-programmes which will most certainly require the creative collaboration of 
professors in the Arts and in the Sciences. 


The structure should facilitate the interaction between professors, especially 
in the non-professional Faculties, particularly in the Humanities, Natural 
Science and Social Science academic areas. There has been a tendency to 
isolate scientific disciplines from each other and from the real world. People 
in the humanities tend to think that they have it and that they don't need to 
learn from anybody else. There is a real need to bridge the gap between 
science and the humanities. At Concordia our structure should be such that 
it facilitates a solution to the problem inherent in the increasing expansion 
and specialization of knowledge. It should facilitate communication. 


The structure should provide the flexibility to deal with the inevitable decline 
in student enrollments in the future, a decline which will affect especially the 
Arts and Science components of our University. It should also be such that 
it would be able to establish the real priorities in the whole area of Arts and 
Sciences. The system that would permit the development of priorities by 
Faculty Deans may have been suitable and effective in Sir George Williams 
University in the past where there was no duplication of departments or 
Faculties. This is no longer valid in our present situation. Besides, the 
Conseil is requesting Concordia to develop a "grande axe" in the Arts and in 
the Sciences, and we must therefore have a structure which would make 
possible the development of these "grandes axes." 


Finally, we need a structure which would make no distinction between 
professors and their ability to participate in and to direct programmes at the 
University, other than their academic qualifications and abilities. 


Dean Breen advised that there were other things which he could mention. 
with regard to the budgetary problem, but emphasized that the structure 
certainly should be such that it makes possible the maximum and best use of 
the limited amount of the budget which we receive from the Government 
and other external agencies. 


The Loyola Faculty of Arts and Science suggest a structure where there 
would be one academic administrator and one Council responsible for all of 
Arts and Science. We have suggested that, if we are limited to the two 
options in Prof. Bordan's report (DOC-US-76-7-D 14), then we must accept 
the second option. By suggesting this we are conscious of the fact that all of 
our options would remain open for the next four or five years or until the 
picture becomes clearer in the anglophone university community of Quebec. 


Dean Breen advised that the Loyola Faculty of Arts and Science was very 
conscious-of the criticism which has come from some Faculties of the Sir 
George Williams campus regarding the size of the proposed super-structure. 
However, he wishes merely to point out that there are many Arts and 


Sciences Faculties which have many more full-time professors than you 
would have in this structure which would unite the three present Faculties in 
our University. He cited the University of Quebec and the University of 
Montreal as examples of this. 


Apart from this, what was more important was to realize that there would be 
all the possibility in the world to develop a creative approach to the 
development of academic areas within this super-structure, which would 
provide us with the opportunity for a real and appropriate amount of 
decentralization. The tendency to centralize everything was most unfortunate 
and while it may be necessary at the present time, it need not necessarily 
happen in the new University Faculty of Arts and Science. There are many 
possibilities with regard to groupings of the disciplines but it would have 
been most unfortunate to have presented those various options in the report 
which would have darkened the vision of the ultimate goal of a unified 
Faculty and all that could be achieved through it. 


The structure could provide the new Faculty Council with a wonderful 
opportunity to create our disciplines in academic areas which-need not 
necessarily follow the traditional lines and which would provide the 
super-structure with an appropriate decentralization. 


He realized that this recommendation would mean a slight shaking up of the 
three Faculties concerned but he maintained that that is a good thing and 
maybe what is needed at Concordia. He pointed out, however, that some of 
the suggestions that have been presented would mean that only one Faculty 
would be shaken up, that is, the Faculty on the Loyola Campus. 


In presenting the report from the Sir George William Science Faculty 
Council (DOC-US-76-9-D4), Dean Verschingel explained that basically the 
Council has outlined seven objectives for science-people within Concordia 
University, following which it has developed a series of arguments 
justifying a structure of a University-wide Faculty of Science in order to 
achieve these objectives as effectively, as rapidly, and with as minimal a 
delay as possible. When these objectives were being discussed, something 
more definite was in mind. Essentially, the S.G.W. Science Faculty 
Council wished to address itself to its responsibility within the local and 
regional community in the province of Quebec in a post-Parent Report era 
where the C.E.G.E.P.'s have been asked to play a very significant role in 
education. While there may be some doubt about the effectiveness of the 
C.E.G.E.P.'s in achieving the laudable objectives that the Parent Report has 
put forward, nonetheless, we will have to live with this and we will have to 
work with the C.E.G.E.P.'s so that they can achieve their objectives 
without interference in these objectives from us. 


We are essentially professionals, and viewed by the community as such; 
however, not all attention should be directed only to our being 
professionals. We see essentially three major areas of responsibilities for 
Science people within the University. The foremost internal responsibility is 
to educate, which requires the maximum in intellectual integrity within one's 
field and the transfer of relevant ideas to the student. To achieve this, the 


Council has set its first three objectives. These will allow us to discharge 
our responsibilities in this area. The second major responsibility is to the 
community. our knowledge and expertise in research should have 
significant impact on our local and regional communities. Here, if we are 
going to have an impact, we must act as professionals. 


It is not the function of Science people to manage, but rather to produce 
professional competence to help meet some of the needs of our community. 
To achieve this, the last four objectives have been stated and in at least three 
of these fields, we have a past performance that has been acknowledged and 
shows our concern to carry out this responsibility in the future. Dean 
Verschingel emphasized the significant impact in the area of teacher training 
which has been accomplished with a minimum of resources; that the Faculty 
of Science has rapidly developed and re-oriented its resources towards 
applied programmes; that, on both campuses, the role in part-time education 
has not been neglected; and although we have not necessarily greatly 
advertised our interdisciplinary programmes, we have played significant 
role in developing inter-Faculty programmes, and also in developing manual 
dealing with science and the environment which will be published, with our 
cooperation, by the Ministry of Education. He stressed that this has been 
accomplished because we have been able to remain small, and people have 
been able to initiate this from the ground up with a minimum number of 
obstacles and multilevels of administration. 


He agreed that we have to decentralize because too many steps are 
frequently required to realize even the simplest idea. 


To evaluate how successful we have been in our first responsibility we have 
to rely on student evaluation and in research, on peer evaluation. With 
respect to our responsibility to the community we have to evaluate this on 
the kind of support we receive from the community and the impact we have 
had in solving its problems. 


There is one thing we have to do beyond this, which is fairly critical and is 
one thing in which the University has been sadly lacking, not only in 
Science but in other areas. This is our general responsibility to dwell on the 
overall problems of our communities after we have demonstrated our 
competence in our own fields and our flexibility to team up with other 
experts, to attempt to come to terms with the more vexing problems of our 
society. We must ask ourselves what is our real impact on the major 
problems of our community. We have dwelt too much on local and minor 
issues and we have not concentrated a fair amount of our activities on the 
much broader responsibilities, building teams not only between two and 
three Faculties but between six Faculties, to concentrate on the most vexing 
problems of our society. We are too self-centered, too much involved with 
our own internal problems, and we have not attempted to play a major role 
in directing the affairs of this community. This may be because of our age 
or our size, but we have come to a point where we cannot argue that, 
because of our size, or the amount of our budget, we can avoid looking at 
this much more interesting problem which will make or break us, not only 
in the anglophone community, which may dwindle substantially, but in the 


entire Quebec community where the working language will be French. The 
term "responsibility" is going to become the most critical and unless we can 
efficiently discharge it, all the structures, rules and regulations, Councils, 
Boards, and Senates, which have not achieved any miracles in the last few 
years, will do us very little good. We have to deal with the problem as they 
are and we must consider ourselves sufficiently professional to undertake 
the studies and dialogue and generate reports which apparently some of our 
sister universities are capable of doing. He urged Senators to keep this in 
mind in reaching a decision on the future of Science. 


To rearrange things to accomplish vague objectives is not what we need. 
We have to rearrange things for a very basic impact on the community. We 
must go outward, not inward. We spend an infinite amount of time looking 
at ourselves, worrying every time someone introduces something new that 
is going to affect our own status quo. One of the things that we are most 
unprepared to accept is a change in the status quo. He again urged members 
of Senate to seriously consider the impact they will have on the community 
when making a recommendation to the Board of Governors on the matter of 
the reorganization of Science in Concordia University. 


Dean Campbell advised that the Sir George Williams Arts Faculty had not 
contemplated a discussion on its future at this particular time. During the 
past two years they have quite frequently discussed various possible 
arrangements within the University that would affect the Faculty and 
certainly realized that such a discussion was inevitable down the road at 
some point. They had not anticipated it occuring this fall and had initially 
expected the debate to be concerned with Science. And so in approaching 
Prof. Bordan's report (DOC-US-76-7-D 14) he was doing so very much in 
the context of the existence of Dean Breen's statement (DOC-US-76-9-D3 
and US-76-9-D6). 


In looking at those two documents, and what has emerged from the S.G.W. 
Faculty of Science (DOC-US-76-9-D4), the approach which he and his 
Faculty have taken has been, to a considerable extent, to seek a 
compromise, not simply for the sake of compromise nor to avoid ruffling 
feathers, but one which would be in the best interest of the University in the 
long run, and hopefully would be a creative step. 


In addressing this problem one of the first concerns has been to find a 
direction in which to move that would respect, as much as possible, the 
stated wishes of the individuals to be most directly affected. We seem to 
have a situation in the University in the area of Science where those people 
who have been associated with the S.G.W. Faculty of Science desire to be 
associated with a University Faculty of Science; whereas those in the 
Science Departments of the Loyola Faculty of Arts and Science seem 
anxious for the maintenance of an Arts and Science Faculty with the base 
that it has had or for a University-wide Arts and Science Faculty. 


The proposal which he has made (DOC-US-76-9-D5) is one which he felt 
goes a considerable distance in respecting the expressed wishes of 
individuals in both Faculties on the Science side. There is provision for a 


University Faculty of Science, with whatever advantages that would bring 
by way of drawing individuals together, and by allowing maximum use of 
resources. Simultaneously it provides a setting in which those members of 
Science departments who wish an intimate interaction with people in Arts 
and who wish the Arts and Science ethos, could function in that way. 


He explained that the S.G.W. Arts Faculty tried to take into account the 
stated preferences or ambitions of groups. At the time merger discussions 
began, through those discussions, and certainly in the early years of 
Concordia, it was clear that the Loyola Faculty cherished its name and 
traditions as much as the Sir George Williams Faculties cherished and 
valued their name and traditions. It was felt that there was an advantage to 
the University for the maintenance of the names and traditions. 


Since Concordia has come into existence, there have been a number of 
statements from the Loyola Faculty that have tended to underline its desire 
to develop an Arts and Science theme or ethos in some creative way, which 
makes it very clear that there is a conviction that in that context, an 
interesting and valuable academic programme will emerge; along with a 
particular environment that will be attractive to students and beneficial to 
their education. He concurred completely with this. 


There has also been a number of statements that suggest a strong allegiance 
to the concept of interdisciplinarity in the Loyola Faculty. The $.G.W. Arts 
Faculty has certainly had an interest in interdisciplinary programmes and 
maintains that interest as he does, and is anxious to ensure that those 
programmes not only continue to exist in the University, but that they will 
continue to exist an both campuses. Also, that means be found to ensure 
that those members of faculty, as well as the students who wish to 
participate in the interdisciplinary programmes, have that opportunity readily 
available to them. 


Dean Campbell expressed the belief that the proposal that comes from the 
S.G.W. Faculty of Arts (DOCS-US-76-9-D5 and US-76-9-D10) respects 
the declared wishes of Loyola and provides a means of facilitating their 
development without in any way interfering with those programmes which 
both Arts Faculties would have with a disciplinary orientation, the majors 
and honours programmes within particular departments. He stressed that he 
did not regard the liberal arts tradition as necessarily the same thing as an 
interdisciplinary tradition. While general education requirements that have 
been a part of the liberal tradition may have interdisciplinary elements, it is 
not the same thing as interdisciplinarity. 


In looking at the structures that might emerge, he felt that there was a 
predisposition in the Sir George Williams Faculty of Arts to move to the 
question of academic structure after at least an attempt to clarify the goals to 
be sought. There were, nonetheless, certain general propositions that might 
be stated with respect to administrative structure. A great many of us have 
been concerned with the tendency in Canadian education, if not in North 
American education in general, to develop increasingly large structures that 
have not been to the advantage of those teaching within them, nor to the 


advantage of the students. This can be pointed to at every level of education 
from elementary and high schools, to the universities. He expressed 
concern with the alienation that is felt by many people in these large 
structures and with the rather large and complex bureaucracy, and the inertia 
that tends to develop within them. He pointed to the experience of the 
existing S.G.W. Faculty of Arts which consists of about two hundred and 
thirty full-time faculty members and in which there is already a structure that 
is in some respects too large for many creative activities to occur readily. 
There is a heterogeneity that develops at that size that makes movements and 
processes of decision-making difficult. This indeed was recognized a few 
years ago in the move to develop a University Faculty of Fine Arts. He 
realized that there exist very large Faculties of Arts and of Science, or 
combined Faculties of Arts and Science, but argued that there has been a 
tendency to recognize in a number of universities, Calgary as an example, 
that units of about two hundred faculty are sound. 


He expressed concern not only with the enrolment forecasts, which while 
important are not the whole story because a large number of students who 
continue to come to Concordia do not come from the age categories dealt 
with in the statistics usually referred to, but also with the number of 
students available to us as Concordia, and that our survival depends on our 
being a first choice institution to a large number of potential students in the 
Montreal area. He emphasized that today McGill can absorb our student 
body without major perturbations in its system. We will exist because 
people Concordia or some Concordia component, rather than McGill. It is 
therefore extremely important to differentiate ourselves from McGill as part 
of the exercise in survival. This differentiation is also important in terms of 
our service to the community, to do those things that McGill is not doing, or 
to do some things better. We must clearly differentiate ourselves from 
McGill and indeed from as many other institutions as possible. He 
suggested that higher education in North America has reached its highest 
levels of excellence in terms of service to education, to research, and to the 
community, in the New England area of the United States. This is the area 
more than any other where there has been diversity of universities. It is 
extremely important that institutions exist for the student coming forward to 
the university level, which will differentiate in programme and which will 
indeed differentiate almost in their personality. This is best accomplished by 
a multiplicity of entities into which the student can move. Entities that can 
develop their own themes, aspirations, traditions, and personalities. This 
differentiation rests on an ability to enunciate goals, which is ordinarily very 
much easier to do in the small unit. 


Dean Campbell advised that the elements in the proposal from the S.G.W. 
Arts Faculty Council were not particularly unique. Many are already found 
in institutions that have developed a college or school structure. For 
example, many of the elements can be found in the structure of the 
Universities of Toronto, Western Ontario, Waterloo, where there are, by 
tradition, colleges that duplicate departments found in other colleges or in 
the University at the undergraduate level, to no one's serious disadvantage 
and, where there is the possibility of individuals to have appointments in a 
university department and a college department. 


He stressed that he was anxious that we innovate within this University in a 
manner that will serve this community in the best possible way and he was 
more and more convinced that this will be done as we provide structural and 
programme opportunities that will facilitate a differentiation from McGill 
and an internal differentiation on our own operation. 


In general discussion following the various introductory statements, it was 
stated that it seemed that no one really wants the Science Faculties to merge. 
If, from the Loyola point of view, this involves a detachment of the Science 
component from the Arts and Science Faculty, they would rather see three 
Faculties shaken up. The Science Faculty of Sir George Williams would 
rather not merge, but it has to, there is one model rather than another model 
which they would like to select. 


Concern was also expressed over the reference to external credibility and 
what this actually was. It seemed to have something to with the question 
which taxpayers and the Government might ask concerning the amount of 
money that was involved in maintaining two Faculties. On the other hand, 
we are told that money is not to be saved and in fact there is even an 
implication that it costs more to merge. If money is not to be saved in 
mergers, there is an implication that somehow there is enough money for 
two Faculties to continue to exist. It is then said that we can use our 
resources better or that we can improve our quality if there is a merger of 
two Faculties or two components of the University. It is not clear exactly 
and specifically how or why in that kind of situation there is a better 
utilization of resources in two Faculties in a merged situation than there 
would be in an unmerged situation, unless that presupposes an unstated 
assumption that we would get significant new monies injected into Science 
in the future. The concern is over the vagueness of statements on improved 
utilization of resources when they are coupled with the acknowledgement 
that mergers do not save money. 


We should look at the experience we already have, that is, the merger of Sir 
George Williams and Loyola obviously did not save money. Did it improve 
the quality? Did it use existing resources more effectively? Why move 
towards the merger of further components in the University before we have 
been able to evaluate the usefulness of the merger that has already occurred? 
There was also a concern over the vagueness of direction Dean Breen 
suggested, in effect, that he wants us to centralize further because somehow 
this will give birth to further decentralization, or that new pluralistic 
identities will take the place of old pluralistic identities that will be obscured 
or obliterated. In the vagueness of this there is an awesome responsibility of 
this group to undertake the planning of the future of this institution without 
a very, very clear and definite sense of where that direction is going. 


Dean Breen advised that it was certainly the thinking on the part of Loyola 
before the merger that we would like to have a Loyola Arts and Science 
Faculty covering all the disciplines and all the programmes that we had at 
that time. In addition, insofar as the interdisciplinary concept is concerned, 
this must be based on the fact that within the structure you have solid 


disciplines and programmes and then provide the facilities for those 
programmes to get together at the committee level to develop the programme 
for the whole Faculty. He was very conscious of the fact that there is going 
to be a declining student enrollment and within the next three or four years, 
we are going to find out exactly how serious this is and we are going to 
have to face a very real and sizeable decline in our student population. He 
recognized that there were problems in some areas, for example, in Geology 
and Physics, and be was aware of the fact that Concordia is not Calgary or 
any other institution. We had two mature institutions that merged to found 
one new one and we then found it necessary to have all sorts of regulations 
on who could be involved in what activity and who could not, and which 
area could or could not be involved in a particular graduate programme. All 
of this constituting a problem and a real difficulty in the development of a 
Concordia mentality. It is of the utmost importance that we develop a 
structure that is going to eliminate this unhealthy type of rivalry and of 
trying to get a greater share of faculty positions that become available or of 
the capital equipment budget. In the context of all of these things that we are 
living through at the present time, a university-wide Faculty of Arts and 
Science now becomes his first choice, where we would be able to maximize 
on our resources. 


Dean Verschingel advised that the consolidation rather than the expansion of 
resources which would result from a University Faculty of Science would 
allow us to do better for the students on both campuses. Not duplicating 
offerings on the two campuses will also allow for more variety. The impact 
of a merger on the students on both campuses is obvious and this is a 
primary consideration. He has never been in favor of merger if it simply 
means getting bigger and bigger. He emphasized that programmes do not 
originate in Councils or by bringing a large number of people together. 
These originate with faculty members and students and those with a lot of 
initiative can sometimes survive our structures. We ought not to concentrate 
on structures but rather on people and their ability to work amongst 
themselves. This cannot be imposed by structure. 


With respect to saving money by combining the two Science operations 
while at the same time continuing to do the same thing, Dr. O'Brien advised 
that this would probably be true in the case of Science. However, we would 
not save huge amounts of money and not enough to shake up the whole 
organization unless there were some other good reasons to do so. Perhaps 
the same resources should be left so that the same people could do 
something better. This should be well open to argument. Concerning the 
implications for developing over the next ten years, one Science versus two 
Science operations, he suggested that part of the answer hinges on what we 
mean by developing. If we mean that Loyola Science will continue to 
operate only in those areas which it did prior to merger and Sir George 
Williams Science in the larger and wider areas, including graduate 
programmes and research, we could probably find ways of splitting the 
money. However, this would lead to various restrictions and limitations on 
who can do what and where, including the graduate limitation. In a way, the 
question really is, would we, by combining two Science operations into a 
single one, get around these restrictions which have been felt to be 


increasingly undesirable or unacceptable. That is, would we be able to make 
more effective use of whatever development money can be fed into Science 
over the next decade. 


The feeling was expressed that this was a splendid moment for those 
Senators from the Arts and Science world to seize the day and to 
re-establish that the nucleus of the University is Arts and Science. There is a 
high visibility in the Concordia world for Engineering, Commerce and Fine 
Arts and the most fateful thing that could happen would be-decisions that 
would lead to any kind of diversion, lack of momentum or confusion about 
the solid core of the University which is Arts and Science. It was hoped that 
whatever decisions we come to, the people in this core should not be 
timorous about maintaining that that should be the core of the University 
and that we promote therefore an arrangement that will lead us in that 
direction. There are positive reasons why we should do this. If we continue 
to remain structurally divided, the parochial spirit, or the prejudice, 
denigration, or difficulties in understanding, will continue to plague us. It is 
vital that we either formalize our solidarity or create some kind of liaison 
which will prevent division and confusion in the future. There is bound to 
be some kind of demographic limitation to our student body and it is vitally 
important that we do not go into the 1980's uncertain of how we are going 
to react and to cope, who is going to be adversely affected and how 
decisions are going to be made. If there are two separate structures in a 
situation of constriction that is an invitation for unpleasant developments. If 
there is a sense of solidarity in the community this can be limited if not 
completely removed. 


It was also hoped that with respect to graduate studies in the new Concordia 
Faculty of Arts and Science, the collective inhibitions would be removed 
and that those who have a desire to get involved in graduate studies and 
who have evident qualifications to do so, should move into that area. It was 
felt that if we were to move towards a close decision in this area of such 
enormous importance, we might consider a long term plan, of either two, 
three or more years ahead of us at the moment, to consult with both internal 
and external bodies so that the sense of misgiving which may exist in certain 
elements of our total community would be allayed or at least talked about 
thoroughly. If we do not come to a conclusion which removes the 
possibility of a devastatingly negative parochialism in the next two or three 
years in a time of limited growth, we are in for trouble. It was agreed that 
simply creating a monstrous super faculty, if it were not coupled with 
restraints, would not be in itself attractive. Nobody has suggested in any 
deliberations since the merger that we will abandon the two campus 
operations and it could be argued that organically, geographically, and 
stylistically we are different enough that the existence of these two 
campuses guarantees diversity and we are imaginative enough to come up 
with arrangements whereby we could structurally prevent a monolithic 
development. 


It was pointed out that there are basically only three reasons for merger: 
bureaucratic; managerial; and entrepreneurial. It was explained that the third 
reason, briefly put, is that there is a new purpose, objective, or goal which 


needs to be reached and the only way to do so effectively is by reorganizing 
the existing components. This is the reason that is most digestible for all and 
it is the one where all the participants get motivated and most involved. It 
was suggested that in this third area there have been no convincing 
arguments made as to why the merger should take place. While we may 
have to have a merger because of the first or the second reason, the real 
motivation for us to be concerned with a merger should be argumentation 
along the lines of the third reason. 


With respect to size, the feeling was expressed that the problem from the. 
Loyola Science side is that if they were to be merged into Science at Sir 
George Williams, they would be merging into larger departments, would be 
swallowed up and be taken over. In reverse, the idea that the Science people 
at Sir George have is that if they joined the Arts and Science Faculty, they 
would have Dean Breen, the Assistant Deans, and the larger Faculty of Arts 
and Science to contend with. Size was therefore an important factor and it 
was hoped that Commerce, Engineering, and Fine Arts members of Senate 
don't lose interest in the debate, and that those members would finally 
decide what should happen because that type of concern won't bother them. 


Also, it was felt that the excellence of a programme was not quite 
independent from size and it was argued that to have a successful doctoral 
programme, it was no good to have simply one or two geniuses, but rather 
a doctoral programme depends on a cluster of researchers and teachers at the 
edge of the advancing sciences we are supposed to be teaching, in dialogue 
with each other and who are prepared to develop the student in the various 
areas which are required for that particular programme. This is just not done 
with small numbers. 


Concern was expressed over the arbitrary division of disciplines to create a 
University Faculty of Science and it was wondered why the seven 
objectives listed in the response from the Sir George Williams Faculty of 
Science could not best be accomplished in a Faculty of Arts and Science. It 
was argued that in fact the objectives of excellence in undergraduate 
teaching and the strengthening of applied programmes could not be achieved 
by only having a University Faculty of Science. 


Dean Verschingel responded by stating that to be effective we must address 
ourselves to specific objectives and those to which we can most effectively 
contribute and we can do so only by having people with complementary 
competence working together to solve specific problems. He emphasized 
that there are professional science problems which have to be solved by 
scientists and also that we must equip the student to solve specific problems 
while simultaneously providing an overview, which is why the curriculum 
in Science cannot be too restrictive. HP argued also that a Science education 
is an analytical education and does not stop one from reading, nor was it 
necessary to take a course in everything to be educated. 


It was argued that a -case has been made that a University Faculty of 
Science could achieve at least five of the seven objectives listed 


(DOC-US-76-9-D4), while on the other hand no case has been made that 
these could be achieved in a Faculty of Arts and Science. 


The feeling was expressed that a large number of the concerns which have 
been stated are largely independent of Faculty structure. It is entirely 
possible given separate Arts and Science Faculties for students to follow 
programmes, for example, in a joint major in Philosophy and Physics, 
Psychology and Biology, and Philosophy and Mathematics. Those types of 
programmes are by no means uncommon and students can function quite 
readily in more than one Faculty. The same is true for faculty members. 


Responding to a question of comparison between the Science curriculum at 
Loyola versus that at Sir George Williams, Dean Breen argued that it was 
important that we have a particular Faculty structure which will permit a 
greater amount of cross fertilization of the faculty and students and the 
development of programmes for those students. He emphasized that when 
the Science programmes began at Loyola in 1942, the professors teaching 
those programmes had more than a doctorate in that particular discipline. In 
fact, 90% of the faculty had at least three graduate degrees in different 
disciplines. This was very significant for the type of education that was 
being developed at that time. It was important also to mention that over the 
last few years there has been the development of the types of programmes 
for the individual which, through the particular type of counselling that was 
developed and imposed, created an understanding of the methodology of 
something more than just the methodology of the scientific discipline. 


With respect to interdisciplinarity and interdisciplinary studies as it is found 
in the Centre, we cannot simply regard the success of the Centre at Loyola 
in terms of counting the number of minors and majors. The Centre is there 
to foster, encourage, and catalyse the getting together of people from 
different disciplines. Sometimes those things are not measured in terms of 
the number of students in courses but rather in terms of the number of team 
taught courses by professors in different disciplines which has only been 
made possible because of the ease of communication within the Faculty of 
Arts and Science. Interdisciplinary Studies is really only the tip of the 
interdisciplinarity iceberg. It has always been in Loyola's tradition that an 
interdisciplinary or multidisciplinary education is the only education, and 
whether or not we have an Interdisciplinary Studies Centre makes no 
difference to that. It was argued that there is a definite advantage in 
interdisciplinary studies in seeking for a "grande axe" within the Arts and 
Science Faculties. 


It was further argued that under a new Concordia Faculty of Arts and 
Science we would be retaining our options so that after three, four, or five 
years if we came to the conclusion that separate Faculties of Arts and 
Science would be a good thing, we could still do so. On the other hand, the 
retention of separate Faculties will never heal internal divisions but rather 
will enhance them and will cause divergence such that the option to merge 
Arts and Science in the future, if that is seen to be desirable, will be 
reduced. 


It was stated that there appeared to be two strange things occuring in the 
debate. One was an extraordinary faith in the nature of administrative 
structures in themselves, and also an enormous amount of guilt about 
pursuing disciplinary as opposed to interdisciplinary studies. There seems 
to-be a kind of hope that a change in administrative structures of itself will 
increase our grant level in Science. This does not follow. It was argued that 
Faculty structures in themselves are irrelevant to most educative and 
educational processes. Material has been presented in the debate that makes 
it quite clear that you can have a very high or a very low degree of 
interdisciplinary activity or a high or low degree of success regardless of the 
Faculty structure. Knowledge is not divided arbitrarily but rather it is 
divided because it is different in different areas, and one of the main 
problems with interdisciplinary studies is that people involved in it at faculty 
and student levels do not know enough about the disciplines that they are in. 
To rush into interdisciplinary studies as a vague orientation that is going to 
justify a new administrative structure is overlooking a lot of its fundamental 
problems and is overlooking the fact that the Faculty or administrative 
structure itself has no bearing on whether or not that programme is going to 
be successful. The major obstacle to serious intellectual and educational 
work or to educational pluralism is large complex administrative structures. 


The feeling was expressed that in listening to the debate it occurs that most 
of the participants are not practising scientists and most seem to be viewing 
science as some rather abstract intellectual activity without recognizing the 
amount of laboratory equipment, physical facilities, and organization that go 
into this. This may not be important from the Arts and Science point of 
view, but for a practising scientist engaged in research this is the essence of 
his existences, of his research and professional career and also the capability 
he has in training his students. How well equipped are the research and 
teaching laboratories, and how has the coordination between Biology, 
Chemistry and Physics in terms of capital equipment facilities helped the 
operation? There has been an enormous development of this cooperation 
within the S.G.W. Science Faculty and when one asks why have a Science 
Faculty, one of the important rationales as far as the practicing research 
scientist is concerned, is the important nature of the physical resources that 
is required for a serious science effort rather than the intellectual dialogue 
which many people seem to equate with science. 


Members were reminded of past battles in Senate between Loyola and Sir 
George Williams which have taken place since the merger, battles which 
have been purely destructive. It was argued that while there is some 
importance and value in maintaining the campus identities, which can be 
sufficiently accomplished through the student associations, student centres, 
faculty associations, and style of life as practised on the two campuses, we 
do not need to have the campus division mirrored in the Faculty division. 
Reference was made to the "charade of contempt" for the Loyola curriculum 
which occured at one of the first Senate meetings although it was stated that 
subsequent curriculum debates took away some of the point of that 
particular charade; to the passionate debate over representation on 
U.C.C.C.; to the rejection at the Board of Graduate Studies of the joint 
diploma programme in History which had been worked out by the Loyola 


and Sir George Williams History departments; to the attempt by the Loyola 
English Department to establish a Diploma programme; all as examples of 
the Sir George Williams versus Loyola type of discussion. This is 
destructive of ourselves at a time when we cannot afford to destroy 
ourselves and it has to end. 


It was further stated that in pushing for the Loyola preference to put arts and 
science together in one Faculty is based on the fact that arts and science 
belong together in an intellectual way. This is not an arbitrary division but it 
is an historical division and it has been a bad division. We have a situation 
in which the modern world that we live in has been created by mathematics 
and scientific research and technology. The arts intelligence in general has 
not absorbed that reality. The Arts Faculties and disciplines have become 
absurd in the measure that they have not absorbed humanized, cultivated, 
that new world we are living in and there is a great danger in this. In the 
science area you have the general public outcry against scientists, a general 
panic about technology. Everyone is afraid of the idea of putting a young 
person in a tunnel, where, at the age of eighteen, he never again thinks 
profoundly and in a disciplined manner about the philosophy, ethics, 
anthropology, sociology, and all the various arts aspects of what he is 
doing, when that man with his research has power to change the world. 
Yet, we are inviting him into a tunnel vision of what he is doing. An arts 
person cannot even understand the language that he is using. In the 
Loyola-Arts and Science Faculty we have had a lot of experience of not 
understanding each other's language but it was argued that we have begun 
to try to do so. If we have not, we deserve to be shot or to go out of 
existence. 


Society supports us and we won't continue to exist without this support. 
Society supports us in an arts and science area because our mental health 
depends on understanding the society we live in. Arts and Science is a 
training of understanding of the life we are living in. Eighty-five percent of 
our students are going to terminate their education with a B.A. or a B.Sc. 
degree and if they do so without understanding the society in which we live, 
in its humanistic, scientific, and in its technological aspects, we will have 
created monsters and unbalanced people who are useless to civilization as 
we understand it. Because of this, and while research may well be done in 
Science, if no one is doing research in the middle area of Arts and Science, 
we are destroying our society and we deserve and need to be destroyed 
ourselves. This is a good reason for merging the Arts and Science Faculties. 


It was argued that the trends and the arts point of view in science is not a 
function of the Faculties in which they reside but rather this trend is 
something that is happening all across the country. It is happening 
everywhere, whether we are talking about separate Faculties of Arts or 
separate Faculties of Science. This is going to continue whether you 
combine Faculties or keep them apart. It was not valid to say that because 
we have to look at science from an arts point of view we need combined 
Faculties to promote that. 


76-9-9 It was agreed that the meeting be adjourned. 


John Noonan 
Secretary of Senate 


